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still, to the paralysis of forces, to the death of culture. The criti- 
cism of the social-reform activity of our time is in its details 
exclusively fitted to the conditions of the German empire, and 
therefore need not be further explained here. Still there are also in 
this part a number of chapters which are either of more general 
bearing or else contain thoughts that can be applied, mutatis 
mutandis, without difficulty to conditions outside of Germany. 

One will not agree with the author in all his opinions. Along 
with the proper accentuation — for which we may be grateful at 
a time when the socialistic current is running as rapidly as at 
present — of the beneficial results of competition and natural se- 
lection, many of the evils connected with the present forms of the 
competitive struggle deserved to be made prominent. Not in all 
cases do the instrumentalities for natural selection allow the actually 
valuable to come to the front ; not in all cases is work best per- 
formed under the pressure of competition. Often the conditions 
of the competitive struggle are such that only the worse sort of 
men, the worse wares, predominate. Often a small advantage in 
one direction is bought with excessive sacrifice in another. It 
looks as if the author had not sufficiently weighed the possibility, 
that the preservation of the instrumentalities for selection, now 
existing in the social order, may be compatible with a certain 
socializing of many fields of labor. But giving the grounds in 
detail for this idea would lead beyond the limits set to this notice. 
Let it suffice to emphasize that Ammon's book, although, like every- 
thing that is human, not perfect, yet by the clearness of its funda- 
mental thought, by the fulness of its well-sifted, positive material, 
and by the sureness of his method, rises far and away above the 
average of the many well-meaning but poorly thought-out works 
about social problems, with which literature swarms and which for 
the most part only appear to forthwith vanish again from the 
horizon of men. The book will share in the life of the truths 

which it contains. 

Fr. Jodl. 

University of Prague. 

Anarchy or Government? An Inquiry in Fundamental Poli- 
tics. By William Mackintire Salter. New York and Boston : 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1895. Pp. 176. 

This is a very fresh and stimulating little book ; a book that the 
thoughtful man of affairs, with his natural objection to being intel- 
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lectually bullied by the mere theorist, might take pleasure in reading. 
It is, in substance, a quiet appeal to the Individualist, — Mr. Salter, 
indeed, tries to avoid the use of the terms Individualist and Social- 
ist ; but they save the trouble of periphrasis, and they are not likely 
to be misunderstood in this connection by the readers of this Jour- 
nal, — it is, I say, an appeal to the Individualist to "consider it 
again ;" to reflect that many of the arguments against governmental 
action are such as, "if carried to their appropriate conclusion, 
would result in undoing government altogether," and so logically 
justify "anarchy," or complete absence of government; to allow 
that as some amount of government is generally recognized as justi- 
fiable, since it results in a balance of advantage, the question of 
more or less government can only be a question of expediency and 
not of principle. The argument comes with the more force on ac- 
count of the spirit in which it is presented and the personal stand- 
point of the writer. I know of no book which, while presenting the 
case for "government," does it with so vivid a perception of the 
ingrained Individualism of the average American citizen, and with 
so much sympathy for it. Again and again (e.g., pp. 29, 37) Mr. 
Salter takes occasion to say, even with a certain unction, that " the 
abstract presumption is always against government" (in the sense 
of coercive power). " That liberty or complete absence of govern- 
ment would mark an ideal state of society seems hardly to admit of. 
doubt," he declares (p. 11) with a fervor that reminds one of J. S. 
Mill- The explanation evidently is that, while with one side of his 
nature our author feels the need of social control, on the other he 
is an Individualist of the Individualists. The whole Ethical move- 
ment, of which he is so distinguished a representative, is surely not 
misjudged when it is regarded as one of the last manifestations of 
the individualizing tendency set going by the Reformation. And 
so Mr. Salter has the best of all qualifications for a missionary, and 
that is that he can enter into the state of mind of the heathen. 

This being so, I cannot but regret that on p. 50 Mr. Salter 
should begin to leave the more easily tenable grounds of historical 
experience and practical expediency, and pass over on to the ground 
of "the social organism;" and that from this point onward, a 
priori arguments deduced from " the very notion of a society" (p. 
99), and "the social point of view" (pp. 77, 103) should be put by 
the side of " the simple logic of events" (p. 149). Not that the idea 
of " the social organism" is not a true and valuable one ; but simply 
because, so far as my experience goes, it does not appeal to the 
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individualist masses one would wish to reach. One can readily an- 
ticipate what a heathen pontiff — let us say Professor W. G. Sumner, 
or an editor of that excellent pagan periodical, The Nation — would 
say to the "real social body" (pp. 53, 64). They would say that 
what we call "society" is "simply an aggregate of individuals" 
(p. 55) j that as Professor Sumner has said of the "state," it is 
simply "All of us;" and that arguments based on "social con- 
sciousness" and "members" rest on misleading analogies. The 
whole of Chapter V. sounds, to the thorough-going Individualist, 
like reasoning in a circle : since the nation is a social organism, 
and an organism has such and such characteristics, therefore a 
national government has a "right" to do so and so. The argu- 
ment beats the air in vain if the listener refuses to grant the major 
premise. To me it seems, that in a missionary tract it were better 
to bring " the social organism" in at the very end ; to endeavor to 
convert up to it, and not by means of it. Even the most hardened 
worshipper of Herbert Spencer can be made to feel that if it is 
wrong to interfere with the individual "struggle for existence," it 
is hard to find a justification even for the protection by the state 
of life and property, and that certainly his master has not found 
it. As for Individualists d Voutrance, like the amusing Mr. Donis- 
thorpe, it will be sufficient to whisper to the sober citizen where 
Mr. Donisthorpe's "anarchy" leads him. Such a procedure may 
not be scientific ; but it is a good deal more likely to produce con- 
viction of sin in the unregenerate breast. 

Yet, if only public opinion can be led to agree to a strengthening 
of government in the directions which a wise judgment may sug- 
gest, it matters comparatively little what the social creed of the 
public may be. An Individualism which goes on allowing more 
and more exceptions, like that of the disciples of John Stuart Mill, 
will practically serve the purpose as well as a cautious and oppor- 
tunist Socialism. And hence it seems rather a mistake to say that 
" there is no possible reconciliation between those who take the in- 
dividualistic and those who take the social point of view" (p. 97). 
In theory, perhaps not ; but a reconciliation in the field of practice 
does not seem so hopeless. Moreover, even from the point of view 
of theory, it may be doubted whether what we want is a complete 
abandonment of the "individualistic" for the "social" point of 
view. If Individualism, " sternly logical," runs to anarchy, Social- 
ism, it might with equal fairness be argued, leads, when " logically" 
carried out, to excessive government ; an established church, such 
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as Mr. Salter disapproves of (p. 86), being the least of its enormi- 
ties. It will be enough if people can only be made to realize that, 
for some time to come, it is more government that is needed. It 
is easily conceivable that a few centuries hence Individualism -will 
once more call for its prophets. 

As Mr. Salter says in his chapter on "The Industrial Realm," 
" the question (of governmental action) is a practical one, not one 
of abstract theory" (p. 120). Then why quite so much theory in 
that particular chapter? The operation of the "law" of supply 
and demand causes evils enough in all conscience to destroy any 
belief we might have in its adequacy for human needs ; it is hardly 
necessary to open a set assault upon it as "unjust." May I say 
that the argument here strikes me as not untainted with indivi- 
dualism. That the shrewd or lucky entrepreneur (like Mr. Salter's 
ice-merchant) should benefit by the fluctuations of supply and de- 
mand may, in a sense, be regarded as unjust, since he has not 
incurred any greater cost of production : and here Mr. Salter is at 
one with mediaeval theologians. But that supply and demand should 
lead to fluctuations in price is the way by which it is brought about 
that the wants of the community are better supplied. These 
fluctuations, therefore, provisionally serve a social purpose, and the 
conduct of the individual in causing them has, provisionally, a social 
justification — i.e., under the present system of private property. Of 
course, we trust the world will get to something better some day : 
meanwhile, to talk of injustice only creates unnecessary irritation. 

The last chapter on "The Pullman-Chicago Strike" is added as 
an illustration ; and it is timely. That strike ought, indeed, to have 
opened many eyes to the ease with which the "peaceful" anarchy 
of present industrial conditions may give birth -at any moment to 
the anarchy of the streets. It has brought the American judiciary 
and the American thinking public face to face with the fundamental 
question of the relation of the state to the joint action of combina- 
tions of laborers. And it is difficult to see how we can dissent 
from Mr. Sailer's conclusion that either strikes must be allowed 
with all they involve (short of actual violence or breach of con- 
tract), or the state must assume a responsibility in the industrial 
sphere from which it now holds back. And this whole argument 
would remain perfectly valid — since it is based not on theory but on 
" the logic of events" — even if a few adjectives applied to the action 
of the Pullman Company (p. 154) were omitted. Unfortunately, 
the industrial world is so constituted now, that even if employers 
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and men lived up to the highest standard we have a right to ask 

from them, the evils of anarchy would still remain. 

W. J. Ashley. 
Harvard University. 

Catholic Socialism. By Francesco S. Nitti. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 

This volume, published in Italy in 1890, forms the first part of a 
critical study of all the important types of modern Socialism, to 
which Professor Nitti has devoted himself. Its object is to place 
before the public a clear and orderly statement of historical facts 
which shall enable them to understand the origin, growth, and 
present condition of Christian Socialism within the pale of what 
we term the Roman Catholic Church. The first three chapters are 
occupied with the Social Problem as it presented itself in the ancient 
societies of Greece, Rome, and Judaea, and with the mental attitude 
of ancient philosophers and Christian theologians towards those 
questions of labor, capital, and industrial organization which took 
shape in their times. But though it was inevitable, in showing the 
relation of the Church and Socialism, that Professor Nitti should 
trace from the earliest era of Christianity the persistence of certain 
social ideas which found expression in the communist practices of the 
early Church and of later monasticism, in the condemnation of 
irresponsible wealth and the rejection,of "usury," the author rightly 
distinguishes Socialism in iys modern and tolerably definite shapes 
as a product of the conscious life of the last century and a half. 
After sketching in briefly but sufficiently the influence of the Uto- 
pists of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, Pro- 
fessor Nitti takes up his close and serious study from the middle of 
this century, to which he dates the first endeavors of churchmen to 
face the problems of modern industry and poverty in a sympathetic 
spirit. His account of the social teaching of Archbishop Von 
Ketteler, of Mainz, the father of Christian Socialism in Germany, 
and of Abbe Hitze, whose economic analysis and constructive policy 
are far abler and closer knit, is particularly instructive. It is 
hardly necessary to say that in the chapter devoted to the Eco- 
nomic Doctrines of German Catholic Socialists, the critical thought 
is much more clear and convincing than the constructive. Though 
Professor Nitti gives a careful condensation of the teaching of the 
leaders, no one save Hitze seems to have seriously endeavored to 
grasp the complexity of the modern situation. The theological 



